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MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


(Defense Department) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Manpower UTILIZATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civin SERVICE, 
Washington, D. @. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We are glad to have with us this morning, Secretary Francis and 
the gentlemen accompanying him. 

Mr. Secretary, this is more or less an informal session. We are very 
much interested in the statement which we have read in the papers 
that the Defense Department plans to increase civilian mtbere a 
25,000. That was indeed news to us. We are very much interested 
in the manpower situation. There are some departments in the De- 
fense Department which have given wonderful cooperation to our 
program of effective utilization of personnel. 

We assume whatever plans you are making are based on sound 
reasoning, that is, we certainly hope they are, and we have no reason 
to assume that they are not, but we are very much interested in it and 
we wanted you to come over here today and discuss this with us in 
some detail. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY GUS C. LEE, STAFF DIRECTOR, 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; AND D. F. HUNT, CIVILIAN MANPOWER COORDINATOR 


Mr. Francis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

As you doubtless remember, in discussing the manpower programs 
with this committee on November 4, we estimated that probably as 
many as 60,000 civilians would be reduced during fiscal year 1958 
from the total on board in June 1957. 

We pointed out we would accomplish as much of this as we could 
through attrition, and nonhiring, but some reduction in force might 
be necessary since attrition does not always occur in the least essential 
skills and lowest priority programs. 

1 
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Subsequent to our appearance before you in November, we have 
completed a careful review of the services’ manpower programs, in 
connection with the submission of the budget in fiscal year 1959. 

From our review of these programs, as well as the results of the 
controls on hirings, we concluded that the hiring restrictions, to- 
gether with some “reductions in force which pr oved to be necessary, 
had accomplished our objective of bringing employment into line with 
our programed position, and that we should reinstate our employ- 
ment ceilings. Those ceilings, for the end of this fiscal year, exceed 
the November 30 strength of the services in round numbers by 13,500 
in regular employment, and 11,500 i in summer employment. In other 
w ords, the announced increase of 25,000 in reality in permanent em- 
ploymei:t needs is only 13,500. The other 11,500 is summer hirings, 
which happens every year in all the services. 

The Army engineers, for instance, and all the services hire civilians 
in construction work and Reserve training programs, and so forth. 
That is the summer hiring addition that occurs every year. 

This summer employment is controlled by monthly ceilings, but 
was included in the release of the manpower totals, and we would 
hike to give you a more detailed explanation of the programs, with 
which the 13,500 nonseasonal increase is associated, 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; we would like that. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I missed one point there. Did I understand the 
13,500 is to be added or in the process of being added, or it has been ? 

Mr. Francis. It is in the process. Actually, the November 30 
strength was a total of 25,000 under the planned manpower programs 
of the services which we approved, and we authorized them to go back 
to the ceiling that they had requested, with certain minor changes 
in their manpower programs, submitted with their budget requests. 

You see, we had this so-called freeze on civilian hiring in some low 
priority areas, and the reduction in force that had brought the em- 
ployment down by approximately 68,000 from June 30 to November 30. 

Now this same figure of summer hiring had come off of the June 
30 total cost, so really it was a net reduction, you might say, of only 
56,000, because 11,500 of the 68,000 reduction was the layoff of the 
summer hiring. The manpower ter gent that we approved would 
involve an increase over the November 30, actual strength, of this 
13,500, and they have not been employed as bt now, I don’t think. 

As of the date of this order, they were authorized to hire. We have 
set the summer employment ceilings by months, and it does fluctuate 
up and down a little, in accordance with the lanned programs. 

In some areas, totals were approved which the services aren’t sure 
they will use. For instance, to take up the Navy, their part of this 
13,500 increase amounted to approximately 3,000. That will be used 
or is planned to be used in the expanded and accelerated missiles 
program, plus some selected filling of priority vacancies throughout 
all Navy bureaus. They might or might not use all of the spaces they 
have requested for the missile program, but they put in their plan the 
maximum number they thought they would need, assuming that, for 
instance, the Polaris went ahead on the basis they hoped, “but if the 
research isn’t quite as fast as they might think, or plans are changed, 
they would use those spaces. We w ould keep up with the p: monthly 
reports on their continued employment and continuing plans, but, 
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in general, it is authority for them to fill these places which reach 
this total. 

Mr. Davis. At this point, Mr. Secretary, you made the statement 
there was a reduction of 68,000 from June 30 to November 30. 

Give us the total figures on those. 

Mr. Francis. On June 30, 1957, the total direct-hire employees of 
the Defense Department was 1,160,915. I might as well give you all 
the figures together. 

On November 30, 1957, that had been reduced to 1,092,511. The 
appspta plan for the services phere for a total authorized em- 
ployment on June 30, 1958, of 1,117,511. 

Mr. Beten. That is including the 25,000? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Actually, we will have reduced the employment—even 
though you add those—by some 43,000? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Let me give you the last figure for June 30, 1959. The figure would 
be approximately 1,111,000; so you have a net reduction from June 
30, 1957, to June 1959 of approximately 43,000. Our employment 
will be 49,247 less than it was on June 30, 1957, so this is a reduction 
from the June 1957 high, in round numbers, 43,000 at the end of 1958 
and another 6,000—49,000 total—by June 1959. 

Mr. JoHanseN. What was the basis for that last reduction? 

Mr. Francis. In their plans and programs, various needs were 
decreased. 

For instance, as an example, the Army is coming out of Japan and 
they are laying off. That would result in reductions in manpower 
there. 

There was a little bit of a balancing by the increase in Korea. That 
is one of the Army’s primary increases. You see, from November 30, 
the low point, which was the basis of the newspaper story, the re- 
porters just put a little bit of arithmetic to our announced approved 
ceilings and said “How many are on board today?” And our last 
figures were November 30, so by simple arithmetic, that is an increase 
of 25,000, you see. 

The nenktenth of the matter is, it is a net reduction from our high 
point on June 30, 1957, of 49,000 at the June 1959 point. 

The Army has pulled out some forces in Alaska. That is primarily 
a military reduction. 

Japan was one of the large areas in the reduction of civilians, I 
think, but in the overall programs for 1958 and 1959, these were the 
manpower needs of the services for their programs, which, to the best 
of our ability, we thought were justified. 

Mr. Brten. Maybe you stated this in your discussion, but, essen- 
tially, you are stating that the various elements of the Defense De- 
partment have made these cutbacks without firings, particularly at 
higher levels. We know there has been a lot of planning on this 
manpower situation, and you have to insist on that planning ahead; 
but on the reductions from June 30, 1957, to Navdeber 30, of about 
68,000, can you tell us to what extent you were able to bring that 
about by not filling vacancies, as compared to any reductions-in-force 
programs and where they took place? 
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Now, we are familiar with one, because it is local here, being in 
the Navy Yard, and that is a peculiar type. The employees there are 
of a type that aren’t really as close a Government activity, and I think 
the committee would be helped to know just what they have done, 
and how successful the program has been. 

If you want to give just a general statement, it will be all right; 
then supply it for the record, because it is something that is important 
because if you could take a look back at an equivalent period 
previously where reductions took place and we were just flooded with 
people coming in here and saying they were bounced out of their jobs, 


you can see the importance. Include in that a discussion of the chain 


reaction. 


STATEMENT OF GUS C. LEE, STAFF DIRECTOR, MANPOWER UTILI- 
ZATION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Francis has not seen this study for about 3 weeks, and 
I am trying to refresh his memory of the figures. 

Actually, Mr. Chairman, the figures we are getting at is the com- 
parison of the hiring during this period with the previous period 
covering the same months of last year. . 

We hired roughly half as many people this year during that period 
as we did during the same period last year, that is, August through 
November. That gives you a measure of the nonhiring. 

In addition, the reductions in force accounted for some of this 
comedown, particularly in the Air Force, which came down a little 
bit more rapidly. 

You can get a measure of that in that our monthly average of 
reductions in force during this period was about 7,000. "The previous 
peak monthly average was about 5,000; so our reductions in force 
were a little higher, statistically, than they were, but our nonhiring, 
a rough-cut way of saying it is, arithmetically, we achieved two- 
thirds of this reduction by nonhiring and one-third through reduc- 
tions in force. 

Is that what you are interested in ? 

Mr. Been. [ think it would be helpful to you people and to the 
committee; so we can work together on this program of attrition. 

I think the President put a lot of emphasis on it, this matter of 
not filling vacancies. We should compare the programs; we should 
consider the cost of recruitment. In other words, you are not only 
saving people, but the cost of their recruitment, bringing people in, 
and the investigating cost for instance, where you drop someone who 
could have been used somewhere else and then had to go out and 
recruit someone else as a result of that. 

Mr, Ler. We do have that, here, and we followed it very closely at 
all. stages, from August through November, and we can file a 
statement. 

Mr. Beten. Just give us a summary statement. In other words, if 
we have the cold figures, we can look at them and find the reduc- 
tion during the period when you are hiring temporary employees 
for summer employment which really doesn’t show the whole picture, 
because you have your Reserve officers coming on, and things of that 
sort. You may be cutting down a lot of basic spaces, but it doesn’t 
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show up in the figures, but it would show up in the general discussion 
which we could use, in showing just what had happened. 
Mr. Francis. We will give you an analysis, to the, best. of our 
ability, of what effect, or to what extent this reduction was brought 
about by the attrition poliey, which, I agree with you, that it certainly 


is the easiest way to do it from both points of view. 
The place where nonhiring doesn’t fill the bill is, where you have 


shifts of emphasis from one program to another, there are going to 
be people in some programs that just are not needed, if you shift 


from, for instance, manned aircraft over to missiles. Some of those 
people, perhaps, are retainable, but usually that mvolves a geographi- 


cal change and that has happened, and we had people that didn’t 
want to move, technically that were separated, although in most cases 


the jobs were all in headquarters. 
(The information follows :) 


EFrrects OF RESTRICTIVE-HIRING PoLicy, AUGUST—DECEMBER 1957, IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Secretary of Defense on August 6, 1957, advised the Secretaries of the 
mnilitary departments to institute an immediate program to effect maximum 
savings in civilian payroll costs. Civilian hirings were allowed only when (@) 
it was imperative to continue an essential activity, and (b) failure to rehire 
would result in resorting to a less economical alternative. 

This restrictive-hiring order, plus budgetary limitations, had quick and signifi- 
cant effects on civilian employment in the Department. Between July 30 and 
December 31, 1957, there was a net reduction in civilian employment of 74,500 
as compared to 8,100 for the same period in 1956. 

During the 5 months of the restrictive hiring policy in 1957 the Department 
of Defense cut its new hires by 50 percent. In 1956, August through December, 
the services hired 100,700 civilians. In 1957, for the same months only 51,200 
were hired. 

Approximately 40 percent of the civilian vacancies occurring during the 5- 
month period were filled. Such occupations as stenographers, clerk-typists, ac- 
counting clerks, and the higher grade engineering positions were most frequently 
filled. 

The Department of Defense’s recent experiences with restrictive-hiring pro- 
cedures has revealed several important factors. For example, total attrition 
in the Defense Department is about 14 percent a year; yet the annual loss rate 
of graded employees is 20 percent compared to 9 percent for ungraded employees. 
Also, in a 12-month period over 70 percent of the graded employment vacancies 
will be in pay grades 1~4. Sample studies indicated 34 percent of pay grade 3 
employees leave the Department in a year as compared te 11 pereent in pay 
grades 7, or 8 percent in pay grade 15. 

Ungraded vacancies occur at a much greater rate in the lowest pay grades. The 
apprentice-helper employees have a 12 percent yearly separation rate as com- 
pared to 6 percent in the foremen-master skills. 

In summary, the experience to date in the Defense Department would indicate 
that a total “freeze” on civilian hiring over an extended period would result in 
an unbalanced work force, by skills, as well as pay grades, because of the varying 
loss rates by occupation and by pay grade. 


Mr. Beten. In regard to that statement: Since our last hearings we 
have had situations in the services where they were having, some 
reductions, but. it doesn’t show strictly as a reduction in force. 

For instance, one case was where a stenographer had worked up to 
a position of statistician at the time when she was going to lose her 
job, and she had to bump some stenographer. 

Naturally, there was some grief at the loss of the stenographer, and 
the word was passed around to try to find her a good place, and the 

22216—58 
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very next day someone was found that needed her, who was actually 
going to try to hire someone else. 

So, it seems if an emphasis could be stressed on that sort of thing, 
to place this individual, that would stop the chain reaction, and it 
would be helpful to you and everybody concerned. 

You might check to see if that is being observed more, to emphasize 
that. 

Mr. Ler. Even during a period when our ceilings are stable, that is, 
a relatively stable period like we had during 1956, we will run a 
monthly average of about 3,000 or so reductions in force, due to pro- 
gram changes like Mr. Francis mentioned, where you finish a job in a 
shipyard and you don’t have a workload coming in; so that is day 
labor, and you do have reductions in force. I mean that that runs, 
irrespective of any fluctuations in the total level of employment. 

I think Mr. Francis will agree that we ought to make every effort, 
and we are required by civil-service procedures, to make every effort to 
place these people. 

Mr. Beten. Another thing that would be helpful in this discussion 
you are preparing, would be to put in something of the value of estab- 
lishing a goal. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Defense Department has been one de- 
partment that at least was willing to establish goals. They were not 
always able to make it, and it is recognized you have to make a change 
and readjust your system, but to have a goal, so that everybody down 
the line would know they were going to have to do this same job with 
so many less people, come next June 30. 

Mr. Davis. I think that that is one of the most important factors 
or elements in the whole program. 

Mr. Francis. I certainly think it is and we are going to have to 
work in that direction, although temporarily we have upgraded our 
requirements. 

I certainly agree, and if you work it in an orderly way, planning 
ahead, then you can achieve places where you can save. 

Mr. Davis. I want to express my approval and agreement with 
those remarks. 

Mr. Jouansen. I would like to agree at that point, that it is a shin- 
ing contrast to some of the departments that won’t accept any goal 
and won’t make any effort to have a reduction. 

Mr. Betxen. The establishment of a goal puts a warning on empire 
building, because they then know the people aren’t going to be there, 
even if they build up. 

Mr. Francts, I think we agree—those of us who looked at the prob- 
Jem—that human nature works in such a way that it tends to build 
every year unless you watch it closely. 

Mr. JowHAnsEeNn. May I ask a question on the figures here? 

First of all I notice there is a summary prepared on employment 
as of June 30, as of a selective year, which shows 1,160,915; that is, 
the 1957 figure. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Then we drop to December 31, 1957. Are compara- 
ble figures for the December 31 date for the preceding years regularly 
made available? 
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In other words, I wondered if there was any normal reduction 
around December 31, so that the comparison of 1957 would be more 
meaningful ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. I know that we can do that. 

Mr. Jowansen. Do you know offhand whether it shows about the 
same difference? I mean, would the reduction as between June 30 
and December 31 be about the same with respect to 1957 as against 
1956? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. I believe December of 1956 would have 
probably been subject to other changes and there would have been 
less in June of 1957 by approximately the amount of this summer 
hiring, 11,500. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Belen showed me a figure for December of 1956, 
of 1,172,000. Now that would indicate a greater decrease, 

Mr. Francis. Of course, we have, as you know, really ever since 
Korea, been coming down, both military and civilian, so I think that 
any comparison with previous years would tend to show a decline. 

I merely meant to say that normally June would be higher than 
December by approximately the number of the summer employment. 

Mr. Jowansen. Yes, but this figure shows a decrease between 1957 
and 1956 of 87,000 plus. It shows a better showing than you have 
between December and June. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. Of course, we have been coming down in 
overall strength really ever since 1952 and 1953, partly due to the 
cutbacks in overall activities, tapering off from Korea. 

However, we will get you those figures for the last 4 or 5 years. 

(The information follows :) 


Changes in civilian strength by calendar year 








Time period peaenans 
Calendar year 1953: of Defense 
Dec. 04; 19GB isdn ccc OA a Cee vor eon 1, 330, 168 
Disc,’ B53, ISSR AA ei 2 eee ped Bee 1, 248, 437 
OO vac cncren eminent tiaieiiihi aati e aa a ea ee —81, 731 
Calendar year 1954: 
Bs Wek: ei icaiticpercecmaocensnexieibasinisnavstadniatadalishiilete = tai sada Rant orate anes 1, 248, 437 
Bee: 68; 1004... dicots lined dies bosses peeiite enh blenee 1, 179, 813 
I in sie ierinincinmninion aig etic jichinlgie pee eet a Ss, Benes coe —68, 624 
Calendar year 1955: 
DER Diy BIC Onc wes eccccenssnnna sept) dongles todemaries te ack 1, 179, 813 
IR Se hha che nih ee nscale eee lla aanenn dS 1, 166, 696 
Wanye... 22) a ele i SB i O90 Ak ee ee —13, 117 
—SSE 
Calendar year 1956: 
DOGG Rea citrine mmainntiuithstehbncidnisdidiediaus thmatinintea eae 1, 166, 696 
I, ii cscs sititentninliven taining east isinmiasaesiaa ciety Athen sich nati e eae 1, 175, 915 
AN icc cinenincscantaigetincin ohadeababcidatstuticaih shelatcode eh wo hbdbeskbtlin nice +9, 219 
Calendar year 1957 : 
SN la Rh siscierenci antisense ini inceliladileeaicn mainland A 1, 175, 915 
SN Tia AE ia tnentttinnmrtiismncoepincniisinscistastsines intedssaiitnmiandonicg cet  t een 1, 085, 162 


CI csicicka ta hci diniicceactieapiadedt ttn catalase hie TU —90, 753 
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Mr, Jowansen. Insofar as a person reviewing it is concerned, it 
would be better than the one you show for 6 months, the 6-month 
period. 

Mr. Lee. There are a lot of different bases on which these are book- 
keeped, and you have to know the figures from which this was taken. 

Actually, the period of August to November was the period of most 
rapid decrease that we experienced. 

Mr. Jowansen. But even so, these figures are truly comparable. 
There is a greater reduction in 1957, December 31, as against 1956. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. That is why we have to look at the bookkeep- 
ing behind it, to see if they are truly comparable. If they are, you 
are certainly correct. 

Mr. Francts. I would have thought that December 1956 was a good 
bit higher than December 1957. I am a little surprised that it is 
less than June 1957, because of this 11,000 increase of summer hiring 
between June and December, but that was the point I think you were 
making a minute ago. 

Mr. Beten. Perhaps you are doing a better reduction job and it 
doesn’t show up. 

Mr. Francis. We will get those figures for 4 or 5 years, which 
will probably be enough to illustrate your point. 

In analyzing the increases of nonseasonable employees the Army 
increase is approximately 1,400 from the low of November 30, to 
their end 1958 strength, and this is not really a large budget item, in 
that it is primarily civilians in Korea. They have this Korean Civil- 
ian Corps that supplements the military forces there, so the number 
went up slightly. P 

Actually, though, it tended to reduce the need for military person- 
nel, which would have been more expensive. 

Mr. Davis. Did I understand you to say that that increase of 
1,400 for the Army was largely in Korea? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; ad it was Korean personnel, and it is not 
a very expensive addition. The pay rates are a little bit less. 

Mr. Gross. Would that be contract work ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. These are direct hire, but they are native 
Koreans. 

Mr. Davis. Will they come under the civil service? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is it anticipated they will be permanent employees? 

Mr. Francts. Semipermanent; yes, sir. They have organized what 
they call the Korean Civilian Corps. 

Mr. Ler. Korean Service Corps. Actually, I don’t know how much 
we can say about it, because there is a classification on this, but this 
much, as Mr. Francis has said, could be said: That they are used to 
release military personnel, and it doesn’t take a large amount of pay- 
roll dollars. 

Mr. Beten. Do they come within the Army system ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You say you are going to add 1,400 in- Korea; is that 
nght ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. We are not dealing with military personnel? 

Mr. Francts. No; these are civilians. 
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Mr, Gross. They are civilian personnel they have been using; is that 
correct ? 

Mr, Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. So that for the purposes of this hearing we are not inter- 
ested in the reduction of military personnel. 

Now, what about Japan? Do I understand there are some rather 
substantial decreases in civilian employees in Japan? Is that your 
original statement? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. By how much ? 

Mr. Francis. The totals here [indicating] do not reflect the reduc- 
tions in Japan in that they are contract hire in Japan. These figures 
only include the direct hiring, 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you this: Where else in foreign countries do 
you have a substantial reduction in civilian hiring that would be re- 
flected in the figures that you have given us? 

Mr. Francis. There was some reduction, I believe, in Europe. 

Mr. Gross. Would you be able to roughly estimate that? 

Mr. Francis. We will get the figures of how much of this reduction 
of*direct hire is European as against the United States. 

Mr. Ler. Yes; we can get that for you. Most of it was in the United 
States—not overseas—but there is some overseas. 

(The information follows :) 





Department of Defense civilian employee reduction by country 
(June 30, 1957, to Now. 30, 1957) 


Total re- | Direet-hire | Contract-hire 
duction ! reduction ! | reduction } 


























Worldwide total. -._.-.._--...-.-- Snoal 100, 092 68, 503 31, 589 
| |] 
Continental United States ppiggs~ ieee St takes 61, 768 ot OL a es 
Outside continental United States... __ 38, 324 6, 735 31, 589 
ee |e 

United States Territories and possessions- : ------| 2, 685 Fh eds cee ocd 
Alaska__ — 956 BO 15 neh boone 
Canal Zone 373 | ee ee 
Guam = +160 | amet ee... 
Hawaii. ; ‘ 1,006 | 5, Gee Divan amncone 
Puerto Rico _- - --- 359 | oy 
All other__. -5¢h4 151 | MD bts -crerenlie 

Foreign ecountries________. bis abl prbetesat 35, 639 | 4, 050 31, 589 
Azores 21 | PE .edditicesses 
Bermuda. 25 | ee SS 
Canada. 95 | Ot Fee 
Cuba j seb Wy sl 189 189 AL ce mcscon 
France __. ‘ ; 1, 647 | 7 1, 610 
Germany. 3 7 | 9,641 | 98 9, 543 
Greece . ein mews - " otdane 230 | TR Deine terionig 
Greenland. __. 131 | 131 
Iceland. __. : shbe 5bb3 se a4 57 | ee ee 
Italy . ‘ +164 | +164 
Japan ui pLLOs ae i.33) 18, 766 | 53 18, 713 
Korea a il aial 1,278 1, 089 198 
Libya___. 322 923°}. >.! r 
Morocey 574 | 190 384 
Philippines _ __- ; | 1, 274 | 1, 274 és ; 
Ryukyus ‘ AK i meet es! ; | 839 | CaP Wis it 
Saudi Arabia... 5 . 127 127 | 
Spain ; +212 | +212}. 
Turkey hE EE bOdT > ok 5 , ; | 66 66 | . 
United Kingdom ; . 1,397 205 1, 102 
Allothers.........-.--. 2. | +574 +613 39 


1 Ineludes foreign nationals, 


= 
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Mr, Gross. I think that is commendable, that you are reducing over- 
seas, but the point is that those are, I understand, much more lower 
paid employees, and you are not making a reduction, as a result, in 
savings, such as you would if you were making those reductions in this 
country. 

Mr. Fikrtid, Well, just in round numbers, our payroll cost in 1958 
is going to be about 4 percent less than it was in 1997: so the manpower 
cost of the reductions would amount to about a savings of 4 percent 
and the percentage of people amounted to a little over 4 percent, so the 
overall reductions seems to represent the average cost of all the people 
still on board, so I do not think the reductions were made in areas of 
low cost civilians. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Secretary, this type of Korean civilian employ- 
ment that you mentioned, would that employment show up in these 
figures ? 

Mr. Francis. If they are direct hire, they do. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it does. If it is contract hire, they do not. 

Mr. Jouansen. Now, let me ask this question: I want to put it in 
the worst possible light. ‘ 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. JonansEn. This is so as to make my point; I am not doing it in 
an accusing sense, but I am doing it in an inquiring sense. 

Is it possible that reduction numerically in civilian employment, 
direct hire, may be offset by contract hire? 

Mr. Francis. They could be, but actually it is not. I will give you 
the figures on the contract hire. 

At June 30, 1957, contract hire totaled 266,115, June 30, 1957, 
which had been our starting point on our other figures. There is pro- 
gramed for June 30, 1958, to be 242,000 a decrease of 24,000; and for 
June 30, 1959, it drops down to 213,700, which would be an additional 
decrease of approximately 29,000, a total decrease for the 2 years of 
53,000. That is contract hire. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is very encouraging to hear. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. One other question—and I do not mean to divert 
from the pattern we have followed in analyzing this thing, but I think 
you spoke of a 4-percent decrease in the Defense Department payroll ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; civilian payroll. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Moneywise? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, dollarwise. 

Mr. Jonansen. Dollarwise. In other words, what are the factors 
which account for a failure in the numerical reduction? Are there 
factors which account for a failure of the reduction, the numerical 
personnel faiilng to be reflected in dollar reductions? 

Mr. Francis. I see what you mean. 

Actually, there is not a great deal of variation. The percentage of 
manpower reduction, the direct hire reduction average for OSD total 
is 3.79 percent numerically and the dollar reduction is approximately 
4 percent. That would tend to indicate that the people who were 
reduced tended to make just a little below the average of the total 
work force, but not a great deal less. 

I think if there was a wide discrepancy, we should take a look— 
and of course, we will, anyway—to see that the reduction is made in 
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an orderly way. The reduction was 5,6 percent between the strength 
and planned strength and the dollar reduction we estimate to be 4 
percent, which is reasonably close. 

Mr. JoHansen. That answers the question. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would, for the purposes of 
this record, provide a statement of the increases for Korea, with your 
increases in Asia or in Europe, and the status of those as to grade 
level, the status of those people you are putting on, some kind of 
breakdown. 

Mr. Lee. That is, foreign countries? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. We can get it for you. I don’t have the details here. 
However, I have some other poy observations, but we can supple- 
ment it with more detailed information for you. 

(The information follows :) 


PLANNED DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT INCREASES 
OveRSEAS, NOVEMBER 30, 1957 To JUNE 30, 1958 


ARMY 


The Korean foreign national direct-hire civilian employment will increase 
approximately 800 between November 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958. These em- 
ployees are ungraded and primarily laborers. 


NAVY 


The Navy will increase in the following overseas locations: 
Activity and location Remarke 
Naval air station, Rota, Spain An increase of 300, of which 292 will be 
indigenous for the maintenance sup- 
ply and other support of this newly 
commissioned air station. 
Public works center and officer in An increase of 164 indigenous laborers 


charge of construction, Subic Bay, and construction workers needed for 
Philippine Islands outside maintenance. 

Military advisory assistance group, An increase of 163 indigenous em- 
Taiwan ployees required for maintenance and 


custodial work to free military per- 
sonnel for operational duties. 


ATR FORCE 


The Air Force will increase in the following overseas locations. Graded 
personnel will be in the lower grades. Wage board will be in the journeymen 
and lower levels. 


Command Total |Graded| Wage | Indig- Remarks 
board | enous 


Alaskan Air Command..-...-- 101 16 84 1 | Manning of early warning networks 
and installation support. 

Caribbean Air Command... --.- 27 3 2 22 Sypteet of installations in the Carib- 

ean area. 

Pacific Air Force. ............- 647 24 20 603 | Support for installations in Korea, 
Philippines, and the Ryvkus Islands 

Strategic Air Command. -.___. a 44 374 | Hiring of additional support personnel 
for Spain buildup. 

Ss IR crv wtnupaion 277 58 2 217 | Support for installations in Libya, 


Turkey, and Greece. 
Tee ee 1,470 101 152 1, 217 
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Mr. Beten, I believe what he is getting at is a study which we 
really had before, and which deals with what has generally happened 
to the grade structure. 

It would be important to know in that connection whether these 
figures and employees that you are discussing appeared in the Civil 
Service Commission reports on total personnel; that is, outside the 
United States. 

There are so many different reports, as Mr. Lee said, and it is impor- 
tant for us to know whether they are in those figures and, secondly, 
whether they are recorded as being any specific part of a Classification 
Act structure, because these employees are probably in grades 1, 2, 
and 8, if they are under the Classification Act. 

Mr. Ler. What I will do is, as soon as the transcript is available 
on this, I will get together with you and work out the detailed infor- 
mation you want and submit it to Mr. Francis as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Beren. And we can check that with the members who raised 
any questions, to be sure we get what they want. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you have given us information that the Army 
has increased about 1 400. Can - proceed from there ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. The Navy, I believe 1 mentioned earlier, 
their increase of permanent as ‘distinguished from seasonal hire, is 
approximately 3,000, and those are primarily in their expanded and 
accelerated missile program. 

Their original plan before their stepup in the missile program was 
lower than the other program by approximately 3,000. 

As I said earlier, they set a figure reasonably high, and they might 
not fill all of them, depending on how their plans in the particular 
areas go. 


Naturally, if they step up some of these programs, it does require 
more people to do it. 

Mr. Davis. What other programs are involved in the Navy other 
than the missile p een! 


Mr. Francis. That was primarily the basic accelerated program. 
They did have a need, which we thought that they were reasonably 
justified in, for selecting, for filling various priority vacancies which 
existed, and had not been filled because of the freeze. 

This is, you see, from their low point of November 30, that we are 
talking about. They would be less in June of 1958 than they were 
in June of 1957, but due to the freeze primarily, that would be. 

Mr. Beten. With respect to the freeze, that sounds as though they 
would not fill the new jobs which are essential. Your policy is still 
the same, only to fill essential positions ? 

Mr. Francis. That is right. The freeze is really a misnomer. 

In the Navy order passing on the release of the so-called freeze, 
they had in their last paragraph: 

Navy policy will continue to be that vacancies will be filled only when (a) 
the work is essential, (0) the job cannot be abolished or consolidated with 
another job, and (¢) the job cannot be filled by reassignment of another employee. 

Mr. Beren. I was particularly interested in this. We appreciate, 
again, Mr. Wilson’s willingness to take affirmative action. . The 
publicity came up that apparently he was wrong, but it is only the 
fact that the criteria is changing, and not the desire to set a goal. 
In other words, to say “This is what we are going to do on this 
program.” 
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Mr. Francis. That is exactly right, and his plan essentially con- 
templated a reduction by 60,000 and, really, it has been reduced only 
because of changed conditions in. these accelerated programs that 
along in November came wnder consideration: 

Mr. Been, It wasn’t really an approval of hiring more people, 
but an approval of certain prigrity projects to go into a higher prior- 
ity level, which resulted in some of the stories that we were going to 
add more employees to do the job. 

Mr. Francis. That is exactly right. The Air Force has the largest 
increase in their permanent nonseasonal employees from the low of 
November 30. They plan to increase 1958 by 9,000. 

This is primarily associated with the requirements for the buildup 
of the Strategic Air Command in Spain, their accelerated missile 
programs, the air research technician plan, and the use of civilians to 
perform work formerly done by the military at overseas Air Materiel 
Command depots, ‘They have changed their programing to do that 
work in the continental United States, and, of course, we would use 
civilians, where overseas we would use military. 

Also they got caught—well, it wouldn’t justify any total increases 
from the June figure, the 2 years; but they were moving some head- 
quarters, where people had, due to geographical relocation, not desir- 
ing to move, and due to the new loc: ition, they hadn’t hired. That is 
misleading. It was not a new addition, but from the November 30 
low it looked like an addition. 

Mr. Davis. Will you break that down as much as you can without 
going into the c lassified { 2 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we certainly will give you a breakdown of 
what makes up the additions. 

Mr. Davis. That 9,000. 

Mr. Francis. For all the services; yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


PLANNED DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INCREASES (NONSEASONAL), BY PROGRAMS, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1957 To JUNE 30, 1958 
ARMY 


Between November 30, 1957, to June 30, 1958, the following new hirings are 
anticipated at the locations and in the functions indicated. 

















Hirings 
sctinstiaprriaagttiamdianinniadiitailiiints sipieninat inigteonniinnmanie ma 
Location Function Number | Graded 
Continental United States Ist Army.......| Installation support_. 271 (91) 
Continental United States .....-.---| Preparation for sales and salvage of 1, 176 (294) 
military property. 
Do__.. eae _...| Single manager operation for textiles 535 (153) 
and subsistence. | 
Do... ..--| Wherry Housing Administration----_-_--- 633 (50) 
Korea_. : Support-type operations to replace 800 (0) 
military. 
Total hirings___- neve. mhinihcediineitiadaincdints asctciiglaiitias dt tnalsadieceilialaalianihs his tied 3, 415 | (588) 
SUMMARY 
| | 
Nonseasonal hirings Nov. 30, 1957, to | | 
June 20, 1958: 
et 2 ra 2 a 3, 415 |_. 


Reductions in Installations and Head- 2,016 |_-- 
quarters Staff. | | 


Net increase. - Sasi x ; a mal s kl : 399 hi 
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NAVY 


Current Navy planning contemplates an end fiscal year 1958 employment of 
not to exceed 373,000. The following table shows the anticipated civilian per- 
sonnel increases, other than for temporary seasonal employment, for the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year. Other hirings would be associated with 
further acceleration of the IRBM program, additional submarine construction, 
or long-deferred and much-needed maintenance. 



































| Number 
Activity and location eee ; Remarks 
Total | Graded} Non- | Indig- 
graded | enous 
vem, Cotek to oe 627 1 7 619 
Naval air station, Rota, Spain_._..- 300 1 7 292 | Required for maintenance, sup- 
ply and other support of newly 
commissioned air station. 
Public works center and officer in 164 |... oot ne ied. 164 | Additional laborers and con- 
charge of construction, Subic Bay, struction workers needed when 
Philippines. weather conditions permit re- 
sumption of outside mainte- 
nance, 
Military advisory assistance group, 163 |_- : pe 163 | Maintenance, custodial, and 
Taiwan. other support employees to 
free military for operational 
duties. 
Continental United States, 
Weel. . Sus dil. -3 cbs discd 1,170 69 | 1,101 0 
Naval Shipyard, New York....._--- 800 |----.--.. 800 a ...| To handle peak repair load with- 
out delaying carrier construc- 
tion. 
Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H_- | eee eee TOO Aewdiece Acceleration of submarine con- 
struction. 
Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Calif-- Eee: WL... 2S 0. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San 41 40 O Eidos Additional work because of ac- 
Diego, Calif. celeration of IRBM, 
David Taylor Model Basin, Wash- | 19 OF Rik cciosiaees ee Do. 
ington, D. C. 
Navy Boiler and ‘Turbine Labora- 10 10 |..-.----|-----.-.] Development of components for 
tory, Philadelphia, Pa. new ship propulsion systems, 
Grand total, overseas and| 1,797} 70] 1,108| 619 
continental United States. 
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AIR FORCE 


Between November 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, the following new hirings are 
anticipated. 


Number 
i incl | 
i | | 


Total Graded | Non- | Indig- | 
| graded | enous | 


Activity and location Remarks 





Overseas, total ‘ 1,470 101 | 152} 1,217 | 
Alaskan Air Command... --. 101 | 16 84 | 1 | Manning of early warning networks 
| | and installation support. 
Caribbean Air Command... ..| 27 3 2 22 | Support of installations in the Carib- 
| | | bean area, 
Pacific Air Force. ------.---.--} 647 24 | 20 603 Support for installations in Korea, 
| 


Philippines, and Ryukus Islands. 





Strategic Air Command 418 44 | 374 | Hiring of additional support personnel 
| | _ for Spain buildup. 
USAF, Europe_. 277 | 58 2 217 | Support for installations in Libya, 


| Turkey, and Greece, 





Continental, total. ---. 


Air Defense Command. | Reductions resulting from the transfer 
| of 4 bases from the command, as 
follows: 

Greater Pittsburgh Air Force Base 
| to CONAC. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Air Force 


| Base to CONAC, 





Newcastle Air Force Base to Air 
National Guard. 

MeGhee Tyson Air Force Base to 
Air National Guard. 

Shan. Hire 59 personnel for centralized 

accounting and finance operation, 

2,686 | 2,062 | ....| Intracommand workload adjustments: 

| | | | ‘Transfer of workload from 5 special- 

| | ized supply depots to the major Air 

| Materiel areas. Approximately 2,600 

| | | personnel will be employed as follows: 


Air Force Accounting and | 59 57 | 
Finance Center. 


| 
| 
Air Materiel Command ..| 4,748 


| Mobile, Ala., 1,100; Warner-Robins, 
Ga,, 650; Middletown, Pa., 320; 
Dayton, Ohio, 330; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 60; San Bernardino, Calif., 60; 
} Ogden, Utah, 60; Sacramento, Calif., 
17; Rome, N. Y., 4. ‘Transfer of 
overseas depot workload to the Zone 
of Interior requires approximately 
1,000 United States personnel to re- 
place native (contract-hire) labor. 
| | . Approximately 1,000 depot mainte- 
nance and supply personnel will be 
employed to replace attrition losses. 
Air Research and Develop- | 307 185 122 |........| A reduction of approximately 1,000 

ment Command. postions at Eglin AFB is being offset 


y increases in ballistic missile activ- 
ity at ARDC centers plus rehiring at 
Andrews AFB after move from 
Bolling. 

Air Training Command. --.-.- .| 960 —462 —498 |_.......| Reduction associated with transfer of 2 

| | bases: (1) Ellington AFB, Tex., to 

| CONAC and (2) Warren AFB, 

| | Wryo., to SAC, 

Air University. _............- 46 | ll OP esc 3d) Hiring of installations support per- 
| sonnel at Maxwell AFB, Ala. 
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Number | 





Activity and location r | Remarks 
Total | Graded Non- | Indig- 


| | graded | enous 


Continental Air Command. 1, 518 | 689 820 |.....- Increase due to accession of 3 bases: 
(1) approximately 400 at Ellington 
| AFB, Tex., from ATC; (2) approxi- 
| mately 360 at Minneapolis-St. Paul 
| Airport from ADC; and (3) approxi- 
| mately 150 at Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport from A DC; hiring of approxi- 
mately 500 ART persynnel and 
| approximately 100 installations sup- 
| port personnel throughout’ the 
| | command. 


Headquarters Command and | 435 431 4 Increasing activity in missile programs, 
Headquarters Air Force. | | intelligence, installations, and other 

| high-priority programs. 
Military Air Transportation 317 125 192 . Rehiring of positions at Scott AFB, 
Service. | Ii, after move of MATS Head- 


quarters, AACS Headquarters, AWS 

Headquarters, and associated sup- 

| | port units from Andrews AFB, Md. 

Strategic Air Command-_-.....| 1, 250 592 658 |...- | Zone of Interior: Increase due to acces- 

| sion of 2 bases: (1) approximately 850 

| personnel at Warren AFB, Wyo.; 

| (2) approximately 200 personnel at 

Blytheville AFB, Ark. Plus em- 

| ployment of 200 for housekeeping 
support at Zone of Interior installa- 
tions. 

Reductions resulting from the transfer 
of Blytheville AFB, Ark., to SAC 
plus the inactivation of 2 fighter day 
wings, 1 fighter bomb wing, and 1 
troop carrier wing. 

Air Force Academy... ...-...- 882 497 966 jcé.... .| Approximately 882 personnel for 

buildup of the Air Force Academy. 

USAF Security Services.___--- 14 13 2 eee Hiring of required radio traffic analysts 

| and intelligence operations tech- 
nicians in the Special Communica- 
tions Center. 





Tactical Air Command..-_- —477 | —205 —272 

















Grand total............- 9,204 | 4,545 | 3,442 | ‘1,217, 





Mr. Davis. Now, in recruiting these people and hiring them, are 
these new hirings, outside hirings that you are talking about, the 
13,500 ? 

‘Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

mt RVI. Do you anticipate any problems in recruiting these 

e? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t believe so, actually. Of course, there are al- 
ways some areas harder than others, but I think they feel that they 
will be able to fill these spots fairly easily. 

Mr. Davis. As far as you are able, too, will you give us the cate- 
gories involved in these new hirings, and also the categories of posi- 
tions to be filled, and whether they find new people, or shift old 
employees to new jobs. 

Mr. Beten. Might I add this one thought: That is, the committee 
has been interested in knowing whether there is a monitoring system 
set up or means set up for present employees to apply ? 

Mr. Ler. We have moved particularly in that direction on scientific 
and engineering vacancies. 

For instance, we have in the N Yavy within the last 5 months—and 
we have mentioned it in November—the Navy has wide monitoring 
of any scientific and engineering vacancies. 

Mr. Been. That would help in the effectiveness of this program. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have a shortage of scientists and engineers, or is 
this an all-around shortage? 
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Mr. Francis. Of course, you hear conflicting reports on that. You 
hear occasional stories. I think industries’ dislocation has occurred 
primarily in cutting back some areas and increasing others. 

In some fields of engineering there is a surplus, but we base it on 
the fact there is still a shortage. 

Mr. Gross. There is still a shortage. As of what time did this 
shortage occur ? 

Mr. Francis. Now, I just believe that with the economy operating 
at full strength, there is a greater demand for most fields of scientists 
and engineers than the supply that is available. 

Mr. Gross. Scientists and engineers for the missile program? We 
are particularly concerned with that. 

Mr. Francis. Where there is an overall shortage in the economy, 
of course, it would follow from that that it would be more difficult for 
us to hire for our programs, but I do not anticipate any great trouble 
in even the scientific and engineering fields. Of course, we have ap- 
plied for an increase of the supergrades, that will help us in that area. 

Mr. Gross. How would that help you, if there was no shortage as 
far as the missile program? How would that help you? 

Mr. Francrs. Actually, I should have referred to it. It is really 
what is known as the Public Law 313 positions, on which there is a 
request here for an increase. 

It is true that with just money, if there is an overall shortage, our 
increase in our structure won’t be a complete answer to getting our 
share of them, and also that industry would be free also to raise their 
classifications. 

Mr. Gross. Wasn’t there a shortage when you testified last Novem- 
ber before the committee ? 

Mr. Francis. I think there was an overall shortage of engineers 
and scientists. 

Mr. Gross. Well, let’s boil it down to the missile program. Is it 
your experience there has been a shortage of scientists and engineers 
in the missile program ? 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. 

To answer that again you have to refer to all of industry, in that 
a good bit of the scientific talent, scientific personnel working on these 
programs, are in industry; but I believe basically industry is able— 
and we are able—to get within reach of the scientists that we need. 

Mr. Gross. I have never been able to correlate the testimony of 
some of the people in the Department of Defense and the testimony 
of some of the people of the Bureau of the Budget which was given 
last November. 

Mr. Merriam at that time said the missile program had not bogged 
down either because of lack of qualified manpower or because of 
money. 

Mr. Ler. That would be a priority program. In other words, if 
you had an overall shortage, which Mr. Francis said, you could still 
feel that because of the priority given to that program that it wasn’t 
being impeded, by this overall shortage to the extent that they were 
available; but what we are concerned with, too, is not just whether 
we can fill our vacancies, because in due course of time we frequently 
can in these higher grades, although they may stay vacant fora while; 
but one of the problems is that sometimes you lose your best man to 
other jobs and generate a lot of mobility that hurts these programs. 
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In other words, you measure shortages in two ways, your require- 
ments against your supply, and you get an indication as to how many 

ositions you have vacancies for and how long it takes for you to 
fill them; but if the people are moving around a lot you want to 
stabilize it, too, you see, in terms of your er levels; and that 
had to do with our efforts to get these Public Law 313 positions, 
because in our own laboratories, such as the Naval Research Labora- 
tory, which has the Vanguard, and the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
which has certain other segments, we were losing some of our good 
poet who were moving around into higher levels. 

Mr. Francis. I agree completely. 

Mr. Gross. Is there any missile function in the Defense Department 
that is impaired by the lack of scientific personnel ? 

Mr. Franots. No. I agree with what I believe Mr. Merriam has 
said, and others have said, that in my opinion we are getting an ade- 
quate number of high quality scientists. In this changeover, we 
occasionally lose a top man, whom we would like to keep. 

Mr. Gross. That would happen under any circumstances. 

Mr. Francis. That is something we would like to prevent, but a 
certain percentage of that is likely to happen any time, so long as 
as you have a free counrty. 

Mr. JowHansen. On hese increases that are necessitated by the 
accelerated missile program, it is not clear in my mind as to whether 
those are programs in which the Navy itself, for example, is totally 
operating the program, rather than contracting it out? 

In other words, if it were contracted out, and the program were 
accelerated, I would assume the bulk of the increase of employment 
would be on the part of the contractors? 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Now where you have a substantia] increase within 
the service, due to an accelerated missile program, is it because the 
program is totally or substantially operated by the service itself, 
rather than by contracts? 

Mr. Francis. Actually, in general, in this particular case that 
brought this up, in the Navy, of course it would depend on whether 
the submarine is built, and the missile program involves building the 
extra submarines as part of the program, but it would depend on 
whether it is built in a Navy shipyard or a private shipyard, and if 
it is built in a Navy shipyard it probably would go up; and that was 
the assumption, was it not ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Francis. It was that that justified this increase. This increase 
was assumed on the fact that it was going to be built in a Government 
shipyard. 

Mr. Ler. The way the Navy people feel about it is exactly the way 
the people testified, and I am sure it is because he talked to him, and 
so have I, the people actually handling the spaces. 

If the decision is made not to build the Polaris in a shipyard, Gov- 
ernment shipyard, they would have some spaces that we would not 
allocate. 

Mr. JoHansen. Then it wouldn’t be 3,000? 

Mr. Lee. We are talking now of a small number, actually. 

Mr. Francts. It would be less. 
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Mr. Lee. Part of that 3,000 is in reserve, in case a decision is made 
in the next 2 or 3 months, or whenever it is made, to put it in one of 
the shipyards. 

Mr. Franots. You are right. If it wasn’t built in a Navy shipyard, 
the ceiling would be lower. 

Mr. Jonansen. The next question is this: What assurances are 
there if, for example, the decision is not to build in the Navy ship- 
yard? What policing is there? What safeguards are there to insure 
that these increases won’t grow, regardless of the absence of that need ? 

Mr. Francis. You mean that they would be used elsewhere ? 

Mr. JoHansen. In other words, the lid would be off to that extent, 
and it would be utilized ? 

Mr. Franors. Of course, that is really one of my responsibilities, 
as I see it. That would be, to watch these programs, through our 
study of their plans, where we know the areas they have asked for 
increases, and if we don’t know them, it would be our responsibility. 
It is my duty to watch the services. 

Mr. Gross. Along that general line, I wonder if, Mr. Secretary, 
you have read this committee print dated January 4, 1955, which con- 
tains the correspondence between the Comptroller General, Mr. Camp- 
bell, and the Defense Department, dealing with the subject of duplica- 
tion of administration of Government-owned property, for example, 
we will say, Columbia University, or whatever it may be, in the du- 
plication of administration of Government-owned property by the 
various branches of the services. 

In other words, if there is naval property at Columbia University, 
they have a Navy man there; if it is Air Force, the Air Force man is 
there; all the branches of the service, whether they have $5,000 or 
$5 million worth of property. Have you given any attention to that? 

Mr. Francis. I have not read that. I would be interested in doing 
so. That is a problem that does worry us all. 

Mr. Gross. The Comptroller General, in January of 1955, recom- 
mended to the Defense Department that that situation be cured. 
That is 3 years ago. Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, on the date of June 28, 1957, although having had repeated 
letters from the Comptroller General, pointing up the duplication of 
manpower, indicated he would have to study the situation some more. 
I hope, Mr. Secretary, that you will take a look at that situation and 
do something about it. 

Mr. Francis. I will surely do that. 

Mr. JouansEeNn. My concern goes to the possibility of the same type 
of duplication through the whole gamut. 

Mr. Francis. That is a great danger, one of the great problems, of 
course, that where you have four services, that there is duplication. 
Some of it, perhaps, is necessary, unless you go into a completely 
uniform defense system. 

Mr. Jouansen. Not only duplication as between the services, but 
duplication between the personnel within the service and the personnel 
of the contractors, 

Mr” Francis. Such as where we would have supervisory personnel 
looking over the supervisors in industry, that is true. 

Of course, on your first point, it is more in supply logistics, Perkins 
McGuire’s area. We work with him, of course, in that it applies to 
the manpower utilization problem there. 
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They are trying to work toward that on this single-manager pro- 
gram, and we have the same problem with military attachés, for 
instance. 

The Army, Navy, and the others, want their own attachés. We had 
a study as to whether one attaché should be enough. That is not just 
a lot of people, but it does add up to several hundred officers, world- 
wide, and the independence of the services, of course, as you know, is 
a problem we have constantly to cope with, but I will read that with 
great interest. 

Mr. Jowansen. Of course, the President of the United States is 
trying to cope with that problem. 

Mr. Francis. Yes; he is trying to. I think, as you know, they will 
come up, ina very few weeks, with their recommendation. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, last November, we discussed a report by 
Secretary Wilson, which he made on December 13, 1956, about the 
proper utilization of the scientists in the services. 

In that December 13, 1956, report, he had this to say: 

During May—October 1956 this office conducted a survey to determine how 
effectively the Army is recruiting and utilizing civilian engineers and scientists 
and installations engaged in research, development, and testing. This is a sur- 
vey in which your committee expressed an interest during the hearings on 
December 11, 1957. 

In accordance with your request I am filing two copies of the report. 

Then in the report, under paragraph 3, and under “Summary,” among 
other things, he said that: 

Twenty-nine percent of the scientists considered themselves to be improperly 
placed and find their skills either under, over, or incorrectly utilized. 

We discussed that to some extent and it was indicated that steps would 
be taken to correct that situation. 

I would like to know if you can give us any further report on it 
at this time? 

Mr. Bruen. I would like to mention one thing. It has been indi- 
cated that the Defense Department has made some surveys among the 
other elements, as well as private industry, indicating this was typical. 

In other words, we have the Army report, but that does not mean 
the Army is good, better, or any different. We ought to consider this 
as a kind of typical situation. I think that would clear matters with 
the Army. 

We don’t want you to think we are pointing at the Army. It isa 
genera] situation, as we understood it. 

Mr. Francis. L think that is right. 

We are trying to keep up with that. Do you want to comment on 
that ? 

Mr. Ler. I would like to say that two-thirds of the phone calls I 
get are from people who ask me about what we are doing about better 
utilization of scientists and engineers. 

As Mr. Belen said, we had this survey. In fact, it was going on 
im the Air Force and the Navy at the same time that the Army was 
doing this. We have to make it all 3 services, and we got about 20 
industries to cooperate. We found that the percentage of peopke who 
said that they were underutilized in the Government was within 
about 2 percent of the percentage in the industry that said they were 
underutilized. It is interesting, because the industries sampled were 
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the really good laboratories in the country. .Merek was one, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and American Telephone & Telegraph. 

In other words, it was the best ones, and I think that: that indi- 
‘ates that if you ask a scientist how he feels about things, he always 
feels that they could be a little bit better off. 

Now, it does indicate, I think, some real problem areas. 

Mr. Davis. It was sort of a corollary, complementary factor. 

There they had the actual facts of the amount of time engaged in 
research work. 

Mr. Ler. It wasn’t exactly factual, in that they asked to estimate 
the percentage. 

Now what we have done—and I know this does not sound like ve 
much—but it is a way to get at it, we have set up a program in eac 
of the laboratories urging them to have 5 or 6 of their top management, 
both their line people and staff people, their personnel man and the 
director of research in the laboratory, the people most interested in 
this thing, to meet from time to time on the utilization problem of 
these scientists and engineers in their laboratories; and what we are 
trying to do is, through our cooperative educational program, which 
is the OD directive, and our Man Friday program, as we call it, 
which is a code name for taking over for a number of these research 
teams, perhaps 12 research teams, working on a series of projects in 
the laboratory, taking some youngster just out of college with a degree 
in business administration, and having him work with those ‘scientific 
personnel in getting up the normal routine paperwork, their justifica- 
tion for their budget, which they have to go through from time to time, 
the money for their project, that type of paperwork, the administra- 
tive work, taking as much of that burden off of the scientist himself, so 
he can do his technical work. 

Now, concretely, that is one of the practical things you can do in 
this area. It doesn’t sound very, very dramatic, but I remember Dr. 
Foote’s testimony when he was before you last time, and having been 
in the research business for a long time, having run many laboratories, 
you remember his reaction to the question when these fellows were 
asked “Were they underutilized ?”—That what they meant was they 
would like to get a promotion, some of them, and I would assume he is 
experienced along these lines; but I do say that this survey is sympto- 
matic of some real problems that Mr. Francis has been impressing me 
to work with the services on. Now, their people and my people meet 
together once a month to go over these studies, which are continuing, 
the changes in attitudes, and so on, and my people are going out to 
the laboratories, checking them out on the work on these committees, 
and we feel that what we can dom this area, what Mr. Francis wants 
us to do, is to generate an atmosphere of pressure and concern with the 
importance of the thing. 

We have to do the job in the laboratories themselves. That is where 
utilization takes place, at the grass roots, and we have these programs 
on the books, trying to put pressure on them to get them to move in 
that direction, and we are checking it out laboratory by laboratory. 

Mr. Berten. One thing Mr. Davis is concerned about is this: There 
was, they said, a general impression, whether they were right or not, 
but there was a general impression on the part of these people that their 
civil service grades depended upon a certain amount of supervision 
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they had over others, which of course, when you supervise others, you 
automatically acquire some of this administrative responsibility, and 
it builds up that way, and it sort of tends to make unnecessary your 
particular ability, even though it was stated it has no relation to it. 

The Defense partment, as you know, has questioned a substan- 
tial number of categories of so-called supergrades, and looking over 
your request this morning, I notice in the case of the Public Law 313 
that those that you request, the cost is estimated at $800,000 annually. 

Now, in the case of the Public Law 313, it is clear that the pay set 
is based upon their scientific work experience, and so forth, by the 
Secretary, as compared to the others. ot report indicates that when 
you establish a new supergrade position, and when you add all the 
other promotions clear down to grade 2 messengers, it totals up, I 
believe, in the case of the Army, around $800,000 per year per new job. 

If you take the grades 13, 14, and 16 advances, it was around 
$600,000. 

The question I am asking is: Do you find that these positions, for 
example, are purely scientific, and it is more helpful to get them 
under Publie Law 313? 

I do not know if I have made myself clear, but there is apparently 
a difference in the approach as to cost as to whether it comes in the 
one area or not. 

Mr. Lex. If it is a technical position, and in the technical line, you 
know, for instance, like the director of laboratory, the tec hnical di- 
rector of a labor atory, although it is true he is not at a workbench 
working out a project, he is there for technical direction, and that 
puts him, in our opinion, in the 313 categor 

Mr. Davis. I think probably this i be a good point to ask 
you a question about this: 

In reshuflling, as a result of changes in the program, and so forth, 
we get the question of what they are going to supergrade, and the 
positions that we have authorized to carry on the program that has 
already been lined up. 

Do they call you in and ask your assistance and help in getting 
the reshuflling, so as to utilize these things to the fullest ? 

Mr. Francis. On the 313’s? 

Mr. Davis. All of them. 

Mr. Lex. On the 313’s, we do it job by job. 

Mr. Francis. On the 313’s, job by job and man by man we have 
to approve it, and so does the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Bexen. He is talking about the decision of whether for in- 
stance, the Polaris would go to the Navy yard of the Government 
or not. Is there some courtesy notation sent to you at all? 

To restate Mr. Davis’ question, if your office is tied into these 
things the committee would like to know it, and if your office is not 
tied in, that is important to know, too. 

For example, this [indicating ] is called duplication of effort in 
the Comptroller General’s report. Was this report ever routed to 
you or your office for action? ‘That would be an example. 

Another example would be, if they are going to make a major 
change in policy that will make available technical personnel, are 
your notified ? 

I am not saying you have to do this or not, but I am saying just 
how do you know, or what is the routine in your office ? 
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day. 

i would say that Mr. Francis stays around until 8 or 9 at night, 
going over as many as he can. 

This particular area would fall into what we call, I assume, not 
having read it, would fall in our plant cognizance program, which is 
a ees under the general direction of Supply and Logistics, de- 
signed so that at these plants where they might have contracts for 
more than one service, we will have one Defense representative. 

I know that in a great many of our plants that is the case, and 
that is their long-term goal, and they have been working on it for 
5 years. That is the plant cognizance pee That is in Supply 
and Logistics, and they would normally, if the manpower implica- 
tions are large, coordinate their papers with ASDM and P. & R. 

Mr. Gross. To get down to a specific case, were you consulted when 
the supplemental appropriation bill for the Defense Establishment 
was brought in the other day on the House floor? Were you con- 
sulted on the need for those fifteen 313’s and 10 supergrades? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Have you appeared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Has anybody in the Department ? 

Mr. Francis. No; they talked to us about it, but actually that was 
a specific need. Yes, they talked to us about it, but that was more 
originally for our Assistant Secretary for Research and Engineer- 
ing—he was the man who made the decision on that. Now, we 
worked with him, but Mr. Quarles himself is very knowledgeable in 
the area of the need for scientists, and so forth. 

Mr. Gross. So your office was consulted with respect to that? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. But you still went along with them, going to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, rather than to the legislative committee? 

Mr. Francis. Well, on the mechanics of how it was done, I believe 
I did hear about that, but not on the mechanics of how they did it. 
I don’t think in advance I was aware they were going to go straight to 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Gross. Apparently there was no consultation with the Civil 
Service Commission. At least the chairman of the subcommittee 
that had the bill on the floor said there was no consultation or no 
consulting, apparently, with the Civil Service Commission, to see 
whether there were any spaces available ? 

— Franors. Well, I don’t know about that. I don’t know about 
that. 

Mr. Cornett. Isn’t it true there were a lot of spaces available? 

Mr. Gross. It is true there were 22 spaces available in the super- 
grades. 

Mr. Francts. In response to the question concerning whether we 
kept up with the shift in the programs, we keep a ledger, as I am 
sure you know, which includes that we keep in touch with them 
constantly. 

Mr. Hunt keeps a ledger and, I think, talks with the services twice 
a week. We get monthly reports and on the ledger go all program 
changes, all personnel changes, plus his amounts. 
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So long as they stay within the ceiling, and so long as they don’t 
deviate in the manner you all mentioned, in a way that we think they 
are doing the wrong thing, such as if they approve 3,000 for the 
Polaris and it shows they don’t use it in-an increase in another area,, 
we would demand an explanation from them, or the ledger, anyway, 
would show that up very quickly, in our system of accounting. 

As Gus Lee said, on the closing of installations and other things 
over in the logistics area, we get reports constantly from them, as 
to the plants being closed, and we do not always reduce the ceiling 
automatically, but we at least know that eight hundred-odd people 
say, from the Frankfurt Arsenal, are going to be laid off, and if 
they use them somewhere else it will show up in the report, and if it 
is a valid requirement, it will be approved, otherwise, their ceiling 
would be lowered. 

I think as best we can we keep up with it reasonably well. 

Mr. Jowansen. If it is in order at this point, I would like to ask 
some questions about this temporary employment. 

Am I correct in this understanding, that the 10,000 which is the 
difference between the amount you accounted for and the 25,000, is 
the more or less normal increase for the summer months over the 
December figure ? 

Mr. Francis. That is right. Those figures wouldn’t be for a full 
man-year. Yes, sir. That is just summer hire, for 3 to 4 months. 

Mr. Jonansen. And it is more or less normal. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. Can you elaborate a little more, particularly with 
reference to increases, as to the number of increases of temporary 
summer help in Washington, and the reasons for it ? 

Mr. Honv. There is very little here in Washington—in the Wash- 
ington area; in fact, most of this is in regard to summer field 
employment. 

Mr. JoHansen. What are the basic reasons or necessities for that ? 

Mr. Francis. One of the big areas is the Army engineers in their 
civil functions. They hire a lot of college boys in the summer, be- 
cause it is a good construction period and also it is a good source of 
supply of talented young people. 

Mr. Jonansen. Now, you say “a lot.” What portion, if you can 
answer that? 

Mr. Hunr. I would say it was a very high percentage. 

Mr. Ler. 1,700 of these seasonals went into civil functions of the 
Army’s total. 

Mr. Jonansen. That would leave 8,300. 

Mr. Francis. There is quite a large percentage, I believe, in the 
Reserve program, and in the National Guard summer camp training 
program. 

Mr. JoHansen. Civilian ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; in the administration of the camps. 

Mr. Ler. They open up the camps during the summertime, or ex- 
pand some of them, but they don’t keep it up during the wintertime, 
and that is to accommodate the 2 weeks’ active training duty in the 
Reserve programs. 

Mr, JoHansen. How many of the 10,000 would be in that category ? 

Mr. Francis. About 1,500, in round numbers, I think. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, that leaves 6,800. 
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Mr. Hunr. I can give you an exact breakdown of all the summer 
employees. In fact, that is the way we get it.. We built it up rather 
than just give a total number, and as we mentioned before, the Army 
has the largest number, about 6,700, but. a good deal of that is the 
civil function of the Corps of Engineers, about 700 of that, and, of 
course, they have the Reserve program, which amounts to a fairly 
large amount. 

We have the spring maintenance, which is another 1,000, roughly, 
but I can give you the exact figures on that. 

So, Army has about 6,700 out of this total of 11,500. 

Navy has about 3,000. The Navy has Arctic operations. They hire 
a certain number of civilians in connection with that. They have their 
scientific that they hire for 3 months during the summer. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You mean that is upward of 100? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Francis. Well, we will get you an exact breakdown. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I wish we could have that, and then have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it with you. 

Mr. Francis. Actually, we handle that. The ceiling provides. for 
the summer hire to be handled by the month. 

For instance, in the Army, a regular ceiling: is set and. the summer 
hire authorization for officials ran; for instance, 500 in March, 500 in 


April. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is really summer? 

Mr. Francis. Well, some of the increases are. The big bulk are 
June, July and August. It gets up to 6,700 in June and in July and 
in August and then it drops down to 4,000 in September and 2,500 in 
October. 

Mr. Lee. You only carry your 6,700 for 3 months. It is not a large 
payroll dollarwise. It is really a tight control, by months. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Are vacations a factor, vacation replacements ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; I don’t think vacation replacements are a 
factor. I think the fact it is a good construction season,-the fact it is 
a good training season, and in the case of the Navy the Arctic opera- 
tions would be responsible for large numbers, and the fact that you 
do have a very talented supply of manpower in the form of college 
students available that contribute to it. 

Mr. Jowansen. I get the story. This doesn’t relate exclusively, 
perhaps even primarily, to Defense. There is a lot of help down here 
in Washington, some of which sits around +widdling. theix. thumbs, 
waiting for work. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, you always hear that kind of stery—I do, 
myself. I know, even in our office, we have some of the lower grades, 
stenographic help, we have a pool of 20 in reserve, actually, all the 
time, and that is a very rapid turnover, but this is for a fill-in for the 
needs in the various offices. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But is that increased in the summer? 

Mr. Francis. It is not increased, but a lot of college students take 
those jobs. It has a rapid turnover. 

Mr.. JoHansEN. Well, if it is not increased they would not represent 
this 10,000. They would not be a factor in the 10,000 plus. 

Mr. Francs. No, sir; but I just mentioned that as the source of the 
kind of story you hear. 
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Due to the rapid turnover in this low level job, because they get a 
better job elsewhere, we use a lot of college students in the summer. 

I had an occasion of hearing of a young girl that came and got a 
job and just sat around. We checked it and she was in the reserve pool 
and wasn’t fully utilized. She was in the reserve pool during the 
summer and was just put on to take care of someone in the summer 
pool. In that reserve pool, from time to time, there is poor utilization, 
and we do not always keep it up to a strength of 20. At least, to the 
best eet ability, we think these are justified programs, which are 

ulred. 
e will give you the complete breakdown and will be glad to 
answer any questions relating to it after you have seen the breakdown. 

Mr. Ler. Actually, it is an attempt on our part to tighten up, because 
these used to be in the totals and then there was some tendency for 
them, after the summer months, to be used elsewhere. 

Now, after the summer monthly season, they are off when the peak 
of the season workload is over. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would appreciate that breakdown, if you will 
furnish it. 

Mr. Francis. We will give you the breakdown. 


(The information follows :) 


Planned seasonal employment as of June 380, 1958 
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. Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, March 13, 1957, in the hearings we had 
for 3 days, there is a table on page 3 which shows the projected figures 
of employment as they were anticipated at that time. 
Are you familiar with that table? : 
Mr. Francis. Not specifically. I amsure that generally I know it. 
Mr. Davis. It has figures for 3 years—fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958, 
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I would like to have some discussion, if we can, of how those 
projected figures compare now with the actual figures, and the esti- 
mate for June 30, 1958. Of course, that breaks it down by military 
functions and civil functions, as our ceilings, but the figures I have 
in my report aren’t broken down. 

h Mr. Hunt. I can give you a comparison for these civilian functions 
ere. 

Mr. Beten. That shows: Estimated June 1958 would be 1,190,000. 
That was the estimate that was made a year ago for the comparable 
time for your 1,117,511. : 

You remember, at that time the committee had hearings because 
they were discussing the proposition that instead of Federal employ- 
ment going down the budget indicated there were going to be some 
73,000 additional employees as of that time. I believe there was 
a considerable accelerated program, as far as this committee, and as 
far as Mr. Wilson was concerned. 

Subsequently, that was changed downward. 

‘ —% Francis. At that time it was expected to go up to 1,190,000 
y June. 

Mr. Breten. Now you om to go to 1,013,000. I think there is a 
story to be told in that difference in figures that were given this 
morning, because there was a reversal of the plan. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. So, from the point of view of the 
service program, as they have made a cut of this magitude—and they 
have done it—there is, I think, quite a story, and I think they have 
done quite a good job. 

For instance, the Air Force particularly has done away with a lot 
of intermediate headquarters. 

Although the Ais Fores has not brought down the total, they are 
making a better utilization of civilians and military than before. 
Of course, there has been some revision downward of wing struc- 
tures of the Air Force and divisions of the Army and ships of the 
Navy; but when the j gree were finalized, shortly after this date, and 
the reduction started and the realinement of missions started, the 
services and their programing people were forced and did change 
their plans from this Staten gure to the lower figure; so in their 
minds they have saved this many spaces, although we never got up, 
of course, to that strength; but their programed plans were decreased 
by this number, 75,000. 

Mr. Gross. If I may, what did you propose as the net decrease as 
of June 30, 1958? 

Mr. Franots. The decrease from June of 1957 to 1958 ? 

Mr. Gross. Net. 

_ Mr. Francis. I believe it was 43,000, as against a planned increase 
in this table of 30,000, so it is a 73,000 decrease from the original 
plan, but an actual decrease of 43,000 from the actual strength. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the De- 
fense Department comment, for the record, on the duplication of ef- 
fort in the administering of Government-owned property. 

Mr. Davis. You say you haven’t read that ? 

Mr. Francis. I am familiar with it, but I have not read the report. 

We will make our comments on this thing as quickly as we can. 
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Mr. Davis. Would you like the committee to send you something 
in the nature of an official request for these comments? 

My. Francis. It is not necessary, but if you want just to get it on 
thé-record # \': 

Mr. Beten. Will you do that so it will become a part of that re- 
port? It:is a committee print, and it will be a committee document. 
Send us a separate letter so we won’t pick it up in the record of this 
hearing. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any further comments? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. 

Mr. Davas. I think our session has been most helpful and pro- 
ductive. Weare very grateful to you and your associates of the staff 
for the information which you have given us. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Francis. ‘Thank you, sir, and we will get this other information 
that you wanted, and send it over as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will recess until 11 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed until 11 a. m., 
Thursday, January 30, 1958.) 


x 








